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Letter  from  South  Africa 

IT  is  quite  possible  that  you  know  more  about  South 
Africa  at  this  time  than  I  do.  When  on  March  30 
the  government  declared  a  "state  of  emergency”  and 
arrested  1,500  people  before  dawn,  we  were  all  looking 
through  a  glass  very  darkly.  The  emergency  regulations 
limit  very  severely  what  may  be  said  or  done.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  names  of  those  arrested  were  not  given,  and 
a  name  known  by  chance  could  not  be  disclosed.  It  was 
more  than  a  month  before  the  first  names  were  released. 
No  Friends,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  among  those  detained, 
but  many  of  us  have  personal  friends  and  colleagues  who 
have  been  now  ten  weeks  in  prison  with  no  charge 
brought  against  them.  The  total  number  arrested  rose 
to  over  1,900.  A  few  have  been  released.  The  number 
still  in  prison  is  unknown  but  must  be  between  1,500 
and  1,700.  The  two  African  political  organizations  have 
been  banned.  * 

While  the  roots  of  the  trouble  reach  far  back,  the 
immediate  situation  dates  from  March  21,  when  the 
Pan-African  Congress,  a  new  party  of  young  impatient 
Africans,  launched  a  campaign  that  was  publicly  declared 
to  be  the  first  step  towards  the  achievement  of  “freedom 
and  independence”  for  the  Africans  of  the  Union  by 
1963.  It  took  the  form  of  a  mass  refusal  to  carry  refer¬ 
ence  books  (“passes”),  as  required  of  Africans  by  law, 
and  voluntary  surrender  for  arrest.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-one  were  arrested  in  different  places,  and  nearly 
all  after  conviction  were  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £300  or 
three  years’  imprisonment.  At  Sharpeville  police  station 
the  number  inviting  arrest  was  too  great  to  be  handled. 
A  crowd  gathered.  Excitement  and  confusion  prevailed. 
The  police  fired  on  the  crowd.  Sixty-seven  Africans  were 
killed  and  138  wounded. 

Trouble  flared  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  There 
were  violent  clashes  between  Africans  and  the  police; 
churches,  schools,  and  houses  were  burned  down.  By  the 
time  some  sort  of  order  had  been  restored,  official  figures 
gave  80  Africans  killed  (three  of  them  police),  62  whites 
and  391  nonwhites  injured.  Ironically,  all  this  took  place 
while  South  Africa  was  celebrating  with  high  festival 
the  completion  of  50  years  of  Union. 

An  uneasy  calm  now  prevails,  in  which  there  is  much 
searching  of  heart  and  mind.  The  government  minimizes 
the  trouble,  saying  that  it  was  all  due  to  agitators  at 
home  and  misrepresentation  abroad.  Some  government 
supporters  are  not  so  sure  and  ask  for  modifications  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  apartheid.  Big  business  and  indus¬ 
try,  hard  hit  by  the  disturbances  and  seeing  harder  times 
ahead,  call  for  a  reconsideration  of  policies,  higher  wages 
(Continued  on  page  427) 
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Editorial  Comments 

Quaker  Cardiogram  all  thou  hast  .  .  .”?  We  have  spoken  of  a  moral  equiva- 

DURING  last  April  and  May  The  Friend  (Lon-  lent  for  war.  What  is  the  moral  equivalent  of  prosperity? 

don)  published  a  series  of  articles  in  which  Eric  The  temper  of  our  Society  has  created  a  climate  of 

Baker  surveyed  the  state  of  the  Religious  Society  of  opinion  that  controls  our  corporate  activities  and  indi- 

Friends  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  clear  from  the  tenor  vidual  members  so  that  (1)  we  take  ‘‘delight  in  remain- 

of  the  articles  that  he  was  not  permitting  the  “Mutual  ing  small”;  (2)  we  consider  change  and  adaptation  not 

Admiration  Factor  which  is  such  an  endearing  and  mis-  a  continuous  process  but  “an  operation  of  the  last 

leading  feature  of  the  Society”  to  have  play.  Not  at  all  resort”;  and  (3)  we  experience  a  “bewildering  uncer- 

was  he  throwing  bouquets  at  Friends,  and  his  penetrat-  tainty  as  to  the  kind  of  testimonies  we  should  have  in 

ing  analysis  was  far,  far  from  encouraging.  We  knew,  the  future.”  On  principle  we  are  benevolently  cautious, 

of  course,  before  his  articles  appeared  that  membership  We  quote  the  words  and  deeds  of  our  spiritual  forebears, 

in  London  Yearly  Meeting  had  been  declining  for  a  and  “by  visiting  the  shrines  of  early  Quakerism  the 

number  of  years,  although  of  late  there  had  been  again  present-day  Quaker  is  able  to  enjoy  the  illusion  of  living 

a  small  gain.  Here  at  home  many  Friends  in  certain  dangerously  while,  in  fact,  he  lives  very  comfortably, 

United  States  Meetings  have  expressed  anxiety  about  indeed.”  We  are  trying  to  fit  the  world  and  its  problems 

the  lack  of  growth  or  about  the  losses  that  have  occurred.  into  the  Quaker  committee  structure,  an  institutional 

A  summary  of  Eric  Baker’s  articles  appears,  therefore,  form  of  rigor  mortis,  instead  of  finding  new  ways  for 
appropriate.  solving  new  problems.  “No  movement  is  saved  simply 

Eric  Baker  believes  that  British  Friends  have  talked  by  tinkering  with  machinery.” 
themselves  “out  of  a  job”  by  imparting  to  larger  seg-  Apart  from  such  more  or  less  specific  criticisms,  Eric 

ments  of  the  country  their  ideals  or  points  of  view.  The  Baker  implies  that  Friends  indulge  in  looking  backward 

number  of  peace  groups  has  grown,  and  all  major  and  remaining  vague  about  present-day  issues.  George 

churches  now  have  an  active  and  vocal  pacifist  wing.  Is  Fox’s  remark  that  true  Friends  would  “shake  all  the 

the  Quaker  peace  testimony  still  relevant  to  a  world  country  in  their  profession  ten  miles  about”  no  longer 

in  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  visits  England  and  the  United  pertains  to  present-day  Quakers.  We  are  a  well-meaning 

States,  a  world  which  from  time  to  time  sees  in  all  coun-  but  average  and  diminishing  group  of  citizens,  with  a 

tries  huge  mass  demonstrations  against  atomic  warfare?  fatal  sense  of  complacency.  We  give  great  care  to  a  sat- 

Or  does  our  traditional  Quaker  peace  testimony  “begin  isfying  fellowship  but  forget  that  the  most  satisfying 

to  give  off  a  faint  but  perceptive  odor  of  staleness”?  fellowship  “comes  from  discovering  and  then  preaching 

In  some  recent  instances  our  contribution  to  world  a  worth-while  belief  together.”  Friends  must  discover 

problems  has  been  negligible.  Anglican  priests  are  the  the  “sense  of  the  holy.”  Man  must  be  “measured  by  that 
leaders  against  South  African  apartheid,  and  young  which  is  greater  than  he.” 

British  Conservatives  sparked  the  launching  of  the  World  Much  of  Eric  Baker’s  criticism  is  likely  to  pertain  to 

Refugee  Year.  Friends  are  also  becoming  increasingly  some  segments  of  American  Quakerism,  although  we 
skeptical  as  to  the  effect  of  mailing  petitions  to  the  gov-  might  wish  for  more  concrete  suggestions  about  the 

ernment  or  of  arranging  deputations.  There  is  growing  future  course  to  be  taken.  Yet  it  is  up  to  us  to  heed  the 

doubt  in  their  ranks  that  individual  pacifism  is  still  challenge.  Some  of  the  self-criticism  which  Philadelphia 
the  answer  to  our  country’s  collective  foreign  obligations.  Friends  heard  in  their  1960  Yearly  Meeting  is  peculiarly 

Similarly,  our  interest  in  social  problems  is  still  great.  akin  to  that  of  our  English  Friend.  And  some  of  the 

but  there  is  no  longer  a  distinctive  Quaker  social  testi-  statistics  we  read  are  disturbing  enough.  Philadelphia 

mony.  It  is  especially  lacking  in  the  field  of  industrial  Yearly  Meeting  in  1775  had  30,000  members  (the  city’s 

reconciliation.  What  in  1960  will  be  for  the  Church  the  population  in  1790  was  54,000).  In  1828,  one  year  after 

contemporary  understanding  of  the  biblical  saying,  “Sell  the  Philadelphia  schism,  both  Philadelphia  groups  to- 
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gether  had  24,000  members  (city  population,  188,000). 
In  1950  Friends  counted  16,600,  while  the  population 
of  the  city  was  2,071,0001  In  1960  the  united  Yearly 
Meeting  recorded  a  little  over  17,600  members,  with 
a  gain  of  ten  members  in  one  year. 

These  Bgures  must  be  evaluated  with  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  countryside  (both  suburban  and  rural)  in 
mind.  The  30-mile  radius  covering  greater  Philadelphia 


and  roughly  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  implies  com¬ 
parative  statistics  that  are  even  more  discouraging. 

We  know  that  “statistics  are  not  everything.”  But 
even  in  New  Testament  times  the  conversion  of  3,000 
new  believers  on  Pentecost  was  recorded. 

To  ignore  the  warning  implied  in  the  statistics 
quoted  here  of  one  Yearly  Meeting  would  be  folly,  as 
it  would  be  more  than  unwise  not  to  ponder  carefully 
and  at  length  Eric  Baker’s  warnings. 


What  Comes  First? 


WHAT  comes  first?  “Be  still  and  know  that  I  am 
God.”  This  is  axiom;  this  is  where  we  begin. 
Space  must  be  cleared  in  our  lives  for  being  still;  for 
this  stillness  will  not  happen  by  itself.  But  note  that 
at  last  the  “still  point  of  the  turning  world”  is  to  become 
available  to  us  in  the  midst  of  action.  This  comes  when 
worship  and  activity  are  perfectly  aligned  and  both  turn 
round  the  same  changeless  center.  We  have  seen  and 
heard  of  this  in  the  lives  of  saints.  We  have  even  felt  it 
in  the  moments  of  our  own  fullness,  which  are  set  gem¬ 
like  and  rare  among  our  meager  days  and  years. 

We  begin  by  taking  time,  from  even  our  most  press¬ 
ing  concerns,  to  be  still;  but  the  change  we  long  for  is 
to  know  stillness  as  the  very  core  and  condition  of  activ¬ 
ity.  This  is  to  have  learned  to  “practice  the  presence 
of  God,”  to  “know  each  other  in  the  things  which  are 
eternal,”  to  “stand  still  in  that  which  is  pure.” 

The  second  thing  is  to  see  ourselves  in  that  Presence. 
George  Fox  said:  “Stand  still  in  that  which  shews  and 
discovers,  and  there  doth  strength  immediately  come.” 
This  is  not  easy  or  pleasant.  We  are  tempted,  and  we 
are  allowed  to  postpone  it  all  our  lives.  We  wake  early 
in  the  morning,  and  there  before  we  have  time  to  ward 
it  off  stands  the  unrelieved  image  of  ourselves.  We  must 
go  back  to  sleep  quickly  or  get  up  busily,  lest  we  look 
at  the  image.  Or  we  surprise  it  stark  in  a  poem  or  book. 
Get  on  quickly  with  the  story  then,  or  turn  the  page. 
We  will  not  look  yet.  And  when  we  do  look,  how  many 
aprons  of  fig  leaves  must  we  not  hastily  stitch  together 
and  retreat  behind  before  at  length  we  can  bear  to  stand 
l)efore  the  mirror  of  that  Eye  in  which  we  must  see 
ourselves  with  our  unused  powers,  and  ulterior  motives, 
and  sneaking  hopes  for  exception,  and  fears  of  failure, 
and  bottomless  indolence,  and  towering  self-esteem,  and 
crippling  sense  of  sin  and  futility.  Then  our  conscience 
smites  us. 

Conscience  is  often  derogated  as  being  only  this  or 
that,  only  our  social  conditioning,  only  the  response  of 
the  collective  unconscious.  Whatever  it  is,  whether  the 


voice  of  God  or  something  else,  it  has  an  authority  that 
we  ignore  at  the  peril  of  our  wholeness.  Buber  has  said: 
“Each  one  who  knows  himself  ...  as  called  to  a  work 
which  he  has  not  done,  each  one  who  has  not  fulfilled 
a  task  which  he  knows  to  be  his  own,  each  one  who  did 
not  remain  faithful  to  a  vocation  which  he  had  become 
certain  of — each  such  person  knows  what  it  means  to 
say  that  his  conscience  smites  him.” 

Out  of  the  double  exposure  and  the  smiting  of  con¬ 
science,  we  then  come  to  commitment.  After  that  we  are 
“owned  men.” 

Modern  man  is  much  concerned  about  freedom,  and 
we  study  freedom  from  many  angles.  A  recent  Pendle 
Hill  essay  was  entitled  “Begin  with  Freedom.”  If  I  un¬ 
derstood  it  and  its  author  aright,  it  could  as  well  have 
been  written  “Begin  with  Bondage,”  or  “Begin  with 
Commitment.”  In  one  of  his  epistles  George  Fox  exhorts 
his  companions  to  “dwell  in  that  which  binds  and  chains 
and  gives  to  see  over  the  world.”  The  freedom  the 
mature  person,  the  whole  person,  longs  for  is  freedom 
within  a  framework  of  law.  He  wants  to  know  where 
he  is  going,  where  he  belongs — in  the  existential  phrase, 
“who  he  is.”  He  wants  to  know  the  laws  of  his  own 
being  and  he  wants  to  obey  them.  “Great  peace  have 
they  which  love  thy  law,”  says  the  Psalmist. 

The  most  fearful  thing  a  person  can  know  is  the 
freedom  that  is  utter  separation.  Freedom  that  moves 
within  a  framework  of  commitment  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  separation.  Separation  is  the  freedom  to  flap,  and  is 
no  freedom  at  all;  it  is  to  be  not-free,  to  be  at-the-mercy- 
of.  Who  does  not  feel  a  breath  of  antique  terror  when 
even  a  wheel,  which  might  have  run  thousands  of  miles 
on  its  axle,  has  come  “free”  and,  exhausting  the  little 
momentum  it  brought  with  it,  begins  to  wobble  toward 
its  fall?  One  recalls  from  childhood  games  a  kind  of 
tingling  horror  which  came  when  the  top  had  used  up 
the  impulse  got  from  the  string  or  the  spring,  and  it 
hesitated  and  toppled,  no  longer  the  shining  dynamic 
poised  and  weightless  entity  it  had  been,  but  a  bit  of 
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poor  painted  wood  or  tin  rolling  at  our  feet,  to  be  picked 
up  and  thrust  into  any  dusty  pocket. 

One  of  the  most  gripping  stories  in  the  four  Gospels 
is  at  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  disciples  are 
having  breakfast  around  a  little  fire  on  the  edge  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  the  risen  Lord  joins  them.  After 
he  has  three  times  said  to  Peter:  "Feed  my  sheep,”  he 
says  this  also  to  him:  "When  you  were  young,  you  girded 
yourself  and  walked  where  you  would;  but  when  you 
are  old,  you  will  stretch  out  your  hands,  and  another 
will  gird  you  and  carry  you  where  you  do  not  want 
to  go.”  A  parenthesis  states  what  is  meant  by  this;  but 
since  we  are  told  that  the  story  was  added  to  the  Gospel 
for  reasons  certainly  not  connected  with  historical  accu¬ 
racy  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to  make  of  it  what  we  please. 
To  me  it  says  that  from  now  on  the  volatile  and  unreli¬ 
able  Peter,  the  "creative”  Peter,  if  I  may  use  the  term 
this  way,  was  to  be  girt  up  in  the  strength  of  a  commit¬ 
ment  that  would  deny  him  much  that  he  would  naturally 
have  chosen,  and  carry  him  triumphantly  through  much 
that  he  would  naturally  have  shunned.  Paul  was  to 
describe  the  form  of  this  girding  up  as  taking  "the  whole 
armor  of  God,  that  you  may  withstand  in  the  evil  day, 
and  having  done  all  .  .  .  stand”  (Eph.  6:13).  In  this 
armor  Peter  was  no  longer  to  be  free  as  he  had  been 
before  Jesus  came;  yet  he  was  to  act  with  immeasurably 
more  freedom  within  the  bounds  of  the  new  compulsion 
than  ever  he  had  when  he  was  "free.”  For  him  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  was  summons  and  sending. 

So  we  have  before  us  these  three,  in  this  order:  the 
revelation  of  God  which  is  the  binding  to  our  true  cen¬ 
ter;  the  revelation  of  ourselves  just  as  we  are,  yet  called 
to  an  "impossible  possibility”;  and  then  the  commit¬ 
ment,  in  which  only  there  can  arise  true  freedom.  "All 
revelation,”  says  Buber,  "is  summons  and  sending.” 

Mildred  Binns  Young 

The  Camel  of  Jules 

ULES,  a  small,  extremely  pretty,  gray  village  clings  to 
the  top  of  a  Galilean  hill.  In  springtime  the  wide, 
rocky  path  winding  up  to  it  is  flanked  with  wild  flowers 
of  every  hue:  purple  anemonies  vie  with  poppies  and  a 
hundred  other  small  flowers  to  smother  the  thorns  that 
grow  unobtrusively  between  the  boulders,  and  the  tall 
hollyhocks  and  madonna  lilies  bow  their  blessing.  In  the 
summer  the  hillsides  are  left  bare,  gaunt,  and  gray  in 
the  glare  of  the  sun;  the  only  sign  of  life  is  the  occasional 
chameleon,  which,  with  its  great  ugly  head  and  swivel¬ 
ing  eyes,  darts  from  stone  to  stone,  or  the  gloriously 
colored  snakes  that  slither  about. 


By  contrast,  life  within  Jules  is  plentiful.  In  the 
huddled  mass  of  limestone  cottages  refugees  crowd  in 
upon  residents,  and  women  bake  their  round  wafers  of 
bread,  a  foot  in  radius  and  thin  as  tissue  paper,  at  the 
public  ovens.  All  the  people  in  Jules  are  Druses,  a  dig¬ 
nified  and  lovable  folk.  Small  girls  in  high-yoked  frocks, 
with  full  skirts  to  their  ankles,  dart  swiftly  about  in  play, 
betraying  ankle-length  pantaloons  with  frills  at  the  hems. 
Most  of  the  boys  will  have  been  roped  in  to  work  in  the 
olive  groves  or  tobacco  patches  on  the  hill  slopes,  and 
only  in  the  evenings  can  one  see  much  of  them  and  of 
the  men,  who  by  then  are  relaxing  in  the  shade  of  their 
cottages  or  of  the  huge  mulberry  tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
village.  Even  the  Arab-Jewish  war  passed  by  this  iso¬ 
lated  spot,  except  that  refugees  fled  to  it. 

You  can,  then,  imagine  the  excitement  when  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  this  tranquil  hilltop  began  to  be  shattered 
by  our  sputtering  jeeps.  Not  until  we  had  paid  them 
dozens  of  visits  could  the  women  quite  believe  the  jeeps 
were  real.  Wheeled  traffic  was  almost  unknown  here,  and 
was  rare  even  in  the  nodal  village  of  Kafr  el  Yussif,  three 
miles  below  among  the  olive  groves. 

The  children  showed  their  joy  vociferously.  Their 
fearlessness  of  camels  and  of  donkeys  was  transferred  to 
jeeps.  They  hurled  themselves  at  us  in  any  awkward  spot 
or  ran  to  meet  us  at  whatever  speed  we  were  approach¬ 
ing,  and  they  fingered  and  explored  my  jeep  whenever  I 
left  it  while  I  worked.  None  of  my  attempted  persuasion 
could  stop  them,  but  there  was  just  one  wise  old  Arab 
who  appreciated  my  anxiety.  One  day  when  I  had  left 
the  jeep,  I  saw  him,  surrounded  by  an  awe-inspired 
group  of  children,  casting  a  spell  over  it! 

"The  children  will  not  dare  to  go  near  it  now,  unless 
you  invite  them.  It  is  quite  safe  for  you  yourself,”  he 
told  me  seriously,  and  a  crowd  of  awed  children  listened 
to  his  words. 

From  then  onwards,  although  the  children  romped 
with  me,  the  jeep  was  safe!  My  conscience,  torn  between 
safety  and  a  more  Quakerly  purging  of  superstition, 
accepted,  I  fear,  the  former. 

But  one  small,  bright  boy,  Khalil,  remembered  the 
"unless”  clause  in  the  spell.  On  a  dusty  autumn  day  an 
Arab  helper  and  I  were  climbing  towards  the  village, 
and,  on  a  wider  stretch  of  the  hill  path  we  overtook 
Khalil  on  his  camel.  The  great,  ungainly  beast  wrinkled 
its  nose  at  the  sky,  and  Khalil,  wiry  and  lithe  and  brown 
as  a  berry,  with  all  the  dignity  of  his  nine  years,  looked 
down  on  us,  I  thought,  in  scorn.  But  dignity  could  not 
withstand  the  pent-up  longing  of  months. 

"Mary,  will  you  give  me  a  ride  in  your  jeep?”  he  called. 

"Yes,  if  I  may  ride  your  camel,”  was  my  thoughtless 
reply. 
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And  then,  in  a  flash  of  speed  almost  peculiar  to  the 
Arab  and  the  chameleon,  Khalil  had  slithered  from  that 
lofty  hump  and  was  perched,  proud  as  Lucifer,  cross- 
legged  on  the  back  corner  of  the  moving  jeep.  His  large, 
soft,  brown  eyes  looked  into  mine  as  he  pressed  a  thin 
leading  cord  into  my  hand. 

“Here  you  are,"  was  all  he  said. 

I  tried,  of  course,  to  make  excuses.  They  were  value¬ 
less.  My  Arab  helper  said  firmly  to  me,  “You  have  made 
a  bargain.  Now  show  the  child  that  you  can  keep  it. 
I  can  drive  the  jeep.” 

I  dismounted,  and  patiently  tried  to  persuade  the 
camel  to  kneel.  His  look  of  contempt  was  shattering. 
His  great,  ugly  teeth  terrified  me.  He  did  not  kneel.  For 
some  moments  I  tried  in  vain.  The  jeep,  with  Khalil 
facing  backwards,  was  crawling  cautiously  ahead. 

With  a  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  was  at  least  dressed 
for  riding,  I  took  a  mighty  spring,  hoisted  myself  onto 
the  camel’s  neck  and  thence  onto  his  back,  and  so 
crawled  to  his  hump.  Safe  from  those  teeth  at  lastl  I 
took  the  germ-laden  rein  from  between  my  own  teeth  and 
urged  my  mount  forward.  Khalil  called.  Without  that 
familiar  sound  I  doubt  whether  the  camel  would  have 
deigned  to  obey. 

And  so  that  day  we  entered  Jules  in  proud  procession, 
to  the  greeting  of  an  even  more  than  usually  excited 
mob.  I  do  not  know  who  was  more  proud  of  his  position, 
Khalil  or  I.  Proudest  of  all,  of  course,  was  the  camel. 
His  neck  was  too  long  for  him  to  swallow  his  pride! 

Though  all  at  first  seemed  well,  the  spell  was  broken. 
The  camel  had  not  bitten  me;  the  jeep  had  not  bitten 
Khalil.  And  what  power  has  superstition  against  the 
power  of  logical  reasoning?  None  with  an  intelligent, 
nine-year-old  Drusish  child!  _ 

^  iViAPV  Si\fir 


Internationally  Speaking 

QUAKER  WAYS  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY.  By  Robert 
O.  Byrd.  With  a  Foreword  by  Hans  J.  Morgenthau. 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  Toronto,  1960.  230 
pages.  $5.00 

HEN  some  new  disappointment,  like  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  ten-nation  disarmament  subcommittee, 
emjjhasizes  afresh  the  extreme  difficulty  of  persuading 
even  peace-loving  nations  to  attend  seriously  to  the 
problems  of  making  peace  rather  than  of  making  pro¬ 
paganda  against  one  another,  one  is  thankful  for  a  reli¬ 
gious  foundation  for  one’s  concern  for  peace.  Religiously 
founded  concerns  are  fairly  durable,  even  under  the 
shocks  of  stupidity  and  arrogant  provocation. 

Professor  Byrd,  in  his  history  of  Quaker  Ways  in 
Foreign  Policy,  gives  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  foundations  of  the  Quaker  peace  testimony.  Inter¬ 
estingly  and  correctly  he  shows  the  importance  .the 
Quaker  attaches  to  right  means  and  the  distrust  of  the 
argument  that  ends  justify  the  means.  This  argument 
may  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  solution  of  the  perilous 
problems  now  confronting  mankind.  Professor  Byrd’s 
account  is  fresh  and  exciting  in  form,  sound  and  accurate 
in  substance,  constructive  in  effect.  It  shows  why  Friends 
are  concerned  to  abstain  from  war  and  to  share  in  organ¬ 
izing  peace. 

Then,  very  interestingly.  Professor  Byrd  proceeds  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  peace  testimony.  In  the 
first  enthusiasm  of  the  Quaker  movement  the  peace  tes¬ 
timony  was  primarily  an  intuitive  refusal,  as  shown  by 
George  Fox’s  reply  to  the  offer  of  a  commission  in  the 
parliamentary  army  in  1652  and  by  the  1660  loyalty 
declaration  to  Charles  II  (which  said  that,  since  Friends 
would  not  fight  with  carnal  weapons  for  any  cause,  they 


DO  not  claim  to  know  what  should  be  done  so  that  life  and  power  may  again  stream  through  the  body 
of  the  Society  and  our  influence  he  as  radical  as  our  principles  are.  But  I  have  this  to  say:  that  in  our 
time  the  great  principles  of  Quakerism  are  dimmed  and  diminished  by  worldliness  which  has  crept  up  on  us 
in  disguise  and  is  now  hung  round  our  necks  like  an  incubus  that  we  in  no  way  know  how  to  shake  off.  I  have 
often  been  asked  to  join  groups  in  discussions  about  "simplicity.”  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  sincerity  of 
these  groups,  even  as  I  believe  in  the  reality  of  my  own  concern  about  the  subject;  but  I  have  usually  come  away 
feeling  that  we  had  wasted  our  time.  Nothing  but  a  titillating  gnawing  of  our  conscience  can  result  from  such 
inquiries  unless  we  perceive  that  there  is  no  compromise  we  can  make  with  worldliness,  if  we  hope  to  offer  a 
central  ministry  to  the  need  of  our  time. 

Someone  has  said  that  if  God  is  not  of  supreme  importance  He  is  of  no  importance.  This  is  suggested  in 
Matthew  30:  "He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,  and  he  who  does  not  gather  with  me  scatters.”  It  is  said 
unequwocally  in  Matthew  6:  "No  one  can  serve  two  masters;  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other, 
or  he  will  he  devoted  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  You  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.” — Mildred  Binns 
Young,  Another  Will  Gird  You:  A  Message  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  109,  Pendle  Hill, 
Wallingford,  Pa.,  1960 
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could  be  trusted  not  to  try  to  overthrow  the  king  with 
carnal  weapons).  Then,  in  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  the 
first  half  century,  Quaker  principles  seemed  likely  to 
spread  to  all  peoples,  and  William  Penn  and  John 
Bellers  could  feel  that  the  conditions  of  peaceful  world 
organization  were  worth  immediate  attention. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  discouraged  by 
the  flagrant  corruption  of  English  public  life  as  well  as 
by  the  achievement  of  toleration.  Friends  tended  to  draw 
into  themselves;  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  a  world  organ¬ 
ized  on  Christian  principles  but  to  postpone  to  the  in¬ 
definite  future  its  expected  realization;  to  try  to  keep 
their  own  faith  and  practice  pure,  as  a  sort  of  pilot 
project;  and  to  keep  their  own  Society  clear  of  all  par¬ 
ticipation  in  war  while  avoiding  cooperation  even  with 
others  who  shared  their  concern. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  on 
into  the  nineteenth,  Friends  came  to  work  with  other 
nonconformists,  first  to  get  rid  of  the  remnant  of  the 
disabilities  which  still  kept  dissenters  from  full  equality 
with  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  English  life. 
From  this  grew  up  vigorous  cooperation  in  the  effort  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade,  to  effect  educational  and  other 
reforms,  and  to  form  national  peace  societies,  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  to  rouse  public  opinion  to  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  evils  of  war  and  the  importance  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  Richards  in  England  and  Benjamin  Trueblood  in 
the  United  States  were  notable  examples  of  individual 
Friends  who  took  prominent  parts  in  these  nineteenth- 
century  peace  efforts.  While  individuals  became  thus 
active,  the  Society  officially  did  little;  but  this  is  more 
an  indication  of  freedom  of  organization  than  of  lack 
of  interest. 

With  the  twentieth  century’s  technological  develop¬ 
ments,  war,  besides  being  a  sin,  became  recognizably  a 
disaster  and  a  problem.  Friends  intensified  their  relief 
efforts.  They  also  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  re¬ 
frain  from  participating  in  war  as  war  came  to  include 
an  increasingly  large  part  of  human  activities  and  re¬ 
sources;  so  Friends  are  now  concerned,  as  a  natural  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  peace  testimony,  in  trying  to  discover  the 
necessary  conditions  of  international  peace  and  in  help¬ 
ing  to  develop  national  policies  and  international  insti¬ 
tutions  required  for  a  harmonious  world  community. 

The  Quaker  faith  provides  both  motive  and  means. 
The  sense  of  the  divine  spark  in  every  person  makes 
war  a  sin  against  basic  religious  faith.  It  suggests  the 
method  of  replacing  war  by  the  search  for  mutually  sat¬ 
isfactory  solutions  of  common  problems.  It  also  provides 
confidence  in  the  Creator’s  intention  to  have  man  de¬ 
velop  in  His  own  image  and  eventually  learn  to  choose 
right  rather  than  wrong. 


Quaker  Ways  in  Foreign  Policy  should  be  read  by 
every  Friend  who  is  proud  of  his  Religious  Society  and 
wants  to  understand  its  uniqueness,  or  who  wants  more 
light  on  how  to  bear  himself  as  a  Quaker  in  this  baffling 
world.  It  should  be  offered  to  every  inquirer  and  appli¬ 
cant  for  membership.  It  shows  that  peace  is  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  book  is  well- 
written,  interesting,  informative,  stimulating — a  delight 
to  read. 

July  1,  1960  Richard  R.  Wood 

Letter  from  South  Africa 

(Continued  from  page  422) 

for  the  mass  of  African  workers,  and  a  relaxation  of 
oppressive  laws.  Churches  have  expressed  great  concern. 
The  Catholic  bishops  in  a  pastoral  letter  call  for  an  end¬ 
ing  of  the  color  bar  and  rapid  social  integration.  The 
Christian  Council  of  South  Africa  (with  which  Southern 
Africa  Yearly  Meeting  is  affiliated),  representing  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  Protestant  Churches,  has  called  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  ending  of  the  “emergency,”  the  restoration  of 
the  rule  of  law,  and  a  judicial  enquiry  into  the  underly¬ 
ing  causes  of  the  disturbances.  The  World  Council  of 
Churches  is  gathering  its  eight  member  Churches  in 
South  Africa  (three  Dutch  Reformed,  four  English-speak¬ 
ing,  and  one  All-African)  to  consider  earnestly  together 
the  implications  of  the  Christian  faith  in  South  Africa 
at  this  time. 

Together  with  anxieties  as  to  the  country’s  future, 
there  is  concern  for  the  1,500  or  more  detainees,  black, 
white,  and  brown,  who  are  still,  after  more  than  ten 
weeks,  in  jail,  cut  off  from  their  families  and  denied  all 
access  to  legal  assistance. 

In  the  face  of  their  need  and  the  need  of  their  fami¬ 
lies,  many  left  without  parents  or  without  means,  there 
has  been  a  heartening  spontaneous  creation  of  De¬ 
tainees  Relief  Committees  in  many  centers.  The  few 
scattered  Friends  in  South  Africa  are  working  with  these 
committees,  visiting  prisoners,  comforting  and  bringing 
relief  to  families  in  distress,  collecting  funds.  This  work 
has  been  a  demonstration  of  togetherness  in  the  land  of 
apartheid  —  Catholics  and  Methodists  and  Quakers, 
white  and  black  and  brown  losing  their  separateness  in 
the  face  of  simple  human  need.  Though  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  scene  is  dark,  it  is  not  without  hope. 

Durban,  June  9, 1960  Maurice  Webb 

(Under  date  of  June  29,  1960,  Maurice  Webb  writes  in 
part  as  follows:  "The  position  has  not  changed  greatly,  but 
there  is  promise  that  1,200  of  the  detainees  will  be  released 
during  the  coming  fortnight.”) 
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About  Our  Authors 

Maurice  Webb,  our  correspondent  for  South  Africa,  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Natal  at  Durban, 
South  Africa. 

The  article  "What  Comes  First?”  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
recently  published  Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  109,  by  Mildred  Binns 
Young,  Another  Will  Gird  You:  A  Message  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  which  was  first  given  as  a  talk  at  Pendle  Hill’s  1959 
Midwinter  Institute.  The  biographical  note  in  the  pamphlet 
says:  "Mildred  Binns  Young  was  born  in  Ohio  and  attended 
Friends  schools  and  Western  Reserve  University.  With  her 
husband  and  three  children,  she  lived  for  some  years  at  West- 
town  .School,  where  Wilmer  Young  was  Dean  of  Boys.  They 
left  there  to  work  for  19  years  in  the  South,  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  Service  Committee.  Since  finishing  their  project 
in  South  Carolina  in  1955,  they  have  been  in  residence  at 
Pendle  Hill.”  Mildred  Young  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Friends  Journal. 

Mary  Sime,  a  graduate  of  London  University  in  geography 
and  a  member  of  Ratcliff  and  Barking  Monthly  Meeting,  Lon¬ 
don  Yearly  Meeting,  is  spending  her  vacation  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  She  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Women’s  Training  College,  Kano,  Northern  Nigeria,  having 
taught  previously  in  England,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Africa. 
“The  Camel  of  Jules”  comes  from  the  time  when  she  was  part 
of  the  AFSC  reconciliation  team  which  went  into  Galilee  for 
six  months.  Later  she  went  to  Jordan  for  UNESCO  as  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  a  teacher-training  venture  set  up  for  refugees. 

Richard  R.  Wood,  who  writes  “Internationally  Speaking” 
for  the  Friends  Journal,  was  for  many  years  Editor  of  The 
Friend,  Philadelphia. 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Agreement  has  been  reached,  as  was  announced  on  page 
.*133  of  our  issue  for  May  21,  1960,  between  the  Committee 
of  Youth  Organizations  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  for  the 
holding  of  an  international  seminar  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  August, 
1960. 

The  AFSC  has  appointed  as  consultants  Kenneth  Bould- 
ing.  Chairman  of  the  Economics  Department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  William  Edgerton,  Professor  of  Slavic  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Literature  at  the  University  of  Indiana.  Both  are 
Friends. 

The  twelve  American  participants  named  by  the  AFSC 
are  Carol  Gayle,  New  York  City;  Leonard  Horowitz,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  George  Humphrey,  State  College,  Pa.;  David 
Kinsey,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Elinor  Murray,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Helen 
Partridge,  Canton,  Mass.;  John  Rockefeller,  IV,  New  York 
City;  Barbara  Ruch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Frederick  Schulze, 
North  Wales,  Pa.;  David  Spencer,  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Donald 
Tucker,  Barrington,  R.  L;  Kent  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
All  are  graduate-level  students,  and  their  fields  of  study  range 
from  mathematics  and  biochemistry  to  international  relations 
and  Russian-area  studies. 


Foreign  students  appointed  by  the  AFSC  are  Subir  K. 
Banerjee,  India;  Ernest  Boaten,  Ghana;  Jack  Davidchuck, 
Canada;  Irmelin  Hossmann,  West  Germany;  Hide  Ishiguro, 
Japan;  and  David  Lazar,  Israel.  All  have  previously  partici¬ 
pated  in  AFSC  seminars. 


M.  C.  Morris,  a  Friend  who  has  been  Professor  of  German 
at  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  since  1950,  has  accepted  a  position 
on  the  faculty  of  Das  Freundschaftsheim  (Friendship  House), 
Bueckeburg,  Germany.  This  international  center  near  Han¬ 
nover,  an  adult  school  to  prepare  students  for  effective  peace 
work,  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  problems  of  peace,  world 
order,  and  human  cooperation.  At  Hiram  College  Dr.  Morris 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  “Freiburg  Term,”  a  Ger¬ 
man  course  in  which  students  traveled  to  Germany  and  were 
enrolled  as  special  students  at  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Dr. 
Morris  and  his  wife  will  leave  in  August  for  Bueckeburg. 


Cecil  Evans,  General  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Friends 
Service  Committee,  will  join  the  staff  of  the  Quaker  United 
Nations  Program  on  August  22  as  Program  Associate.  Cecil 
Evans’  principal  work  will  be  in  the  social  field.  He  will  also 
be  concerned  with  Far  Eastern  and  disarmament  questions. 
He  will  be  one  of  four  regular  members  of  the  program  staff, 
which  is  headed  by  Elmore  Jackson. 

Cecil  Evans  is  a  native  of  England  and  a  graduate  of  Ox¬ 
ford  University.  After  teaching  in  English  schools,  he  went  to 
Canada  in  1953  and  taught  at  Brandon  College  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto.  He  became  General  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Friends  Service  Committee  in  1956.  He  represented 
Canadian  Friends  as  an  observer  at  the  13th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


Robert  O.  Byrd,  Clerk  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  General 
Conference,  and  Eleanor  Byrd  have  gone  to  Kampala,  Uganda, 
British  East  Africa,  where  he  will  hold  a  Smith-Mundt  lec¬ 
tureship  in  political  science  at  the  University  College  of  East 
Africa.  The  lectureship  was  awarded  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State. 


The  Puidoux  Theological  Peace  Conference  is  to  be  held 
August  2  to  7,  1960,  at  Bifevres,  near  Paris.  Its  theme  is  “What, 
in  Regard  to  Society  and  State  Authority,  Is  the  Meaning  of 
the  Lordship  of  Christ?”  Among  the  speakers  are  Bishop  Tibor 
Bartha  of  Hungary;  H.  W.  Bartsch,  Ernst  Wolf,  Albrecht 
Schonherr,  and  Prases  Joachim  Beckmann  of  Germany;  Hannes 
de  Graaf  of  Holland;  Albert  Gaillard  of  France;  Warren  Groff, 
Harold  Bender,  and  John  H.  Yoder  of  the  U.S.A.;  Richard  K. 
Ullmann  of  England;  Archbishop  J.  Klivit  of  the  U.S.S.R.; 
and  Douglas  V.  Steere  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  World  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  underlying  question  of  this  conference  (as  of  the 
earlier  two)  will  be:  What  is  Jesus  Christ  seeking  to  say  to 
Christians  today  about  their  relation  to  states  which  move  ever 
nearer  the  most  unspeakably  sinful  event  imaginable? 
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Hertha  Kraus,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work  and 
Social  Research  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa.,  and  a  member 
of  Haverford,  Pa.,  Meeting,  is  the  Editor  of  the  May,  1960, 
special  issue  of  The  Annals,  published  by  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  It  deals  with  “Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  for  Social  Welfare  —  A  New  Reality.” 
When  the  issue  of  which  she  was  the  Guest  Editor  was  re¬ 
leased,  Hertha- Kraus  was  honored  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 


The  summer  work  camp  program  for  young  people  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will  expand  this 
year  to  include  the  Belgian  Congo,  Ghana,  Kenya,  and  South¬ 
ern  Rhodesia.  I'hese  international  camps  bring  to  47  the  total 
number  of  1960  WCC  camps.  Seven  will  be  held  in  the 
United  States. 


The  Religious  Heritage  of  America,  an  interfaith  group 
emphasizing  the  spiritual  basis  of  American  democracy,  pre¬ 
sented  its  1960  churchman  awards  (engraved  plaques)  at  a  din¬ 
ner  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  June  16.  Elton  Trueblood, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Earlham  College,  well-known  author, 
and  former  Chief  of  Religious  Information,  United  States  In¬ 
formation  Agency,  was  named  Clergy  Churchman  of  the  Year. 


Louise  Wood,  an  American  Friend  who  has  served  with  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  Europe  for  the  past 
14  years,  has  received  a  citation  from  Bryn  Mawr  College  in 
recognition  of  her  contribution  to  international  understand¬ 
ing.  She  is  the  Committee’s  representative  in  Italy,  where  sup¬ 
port  is  being  given  to  a  number  of  independent  Italian 
organizations  working  to  develop  literacy  and  community 
awareness  in  that  country.  As  recipient  of  the  award,  Louise 
Wood  was  one  of  75  alumnae  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  to  be 
cited  for  distingpiished  work  in  a  special  field.  The  occasion  was 
the  75th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  college,  one  of  the  few 
in  this  country  which  has  never  granted  honorary  degrees. 


Music  students  from  three  colleges  and  universities  attended 
a  one-day  convention  in  Los  Angeles  on  April  30  sponsored  by 
the  American  Guild  of  Organists.  A  panel  discussion,  organ 
demonstration,  recitals,  and  lectures  were  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Dr.  Leslie  P.  Spelman,  FAGO,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Music,  University  of  Redlands,  spoke  on  “The  Arts  and  the 
Church.”  He  is  a  member  of  Redlands,  Calif.,  Meeting. 


On  June  8  and  9  the  annual  Festival  of  Roses  staged  by 
the  Metropolitan  Rose  Federation  of  the  Delaware  River 
Valley  was  held  at  Gimbels  Auditorium,  Philadelphia.  Myrtle 
M.  Wallen,  bookkeeper  and  advertising  manager  of  the  Friends 
Journal,  won  seven  awards,  a  first,  second,  third  and  honor¬ 
able  mention  for  roses  displayed,  and  a  first,  second,  and  third 
for  miniature  arrangements.  Myrtle  Wallen  is  a  member  of 
Central  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 


The  Friends  Historical  Library  of  Swarthmore  College  and 
the  Department  of  Records  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  be  closed  as  usual 
during  the  month  of  August. 


Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Norman  Thomas,  Homer  Jack,  and 
Soviet  Citizen  Boris  Karpov  will  be  among  the  speakers  at 
a  week-long  institute  to  be  held  this  coming  August  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  at  the  Homestead  in 
Putnam  County,  New  York.  The  title  will  be  “Search  for 
New  Directions:  a  Quaker  Approach  to  Contemporary  Affairs.” 
Other  speakers  on  this  program  will  include  Henry  Cadbury; 
Ajai  Nitra,  First  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  Mission  of  India 
to  the  U.N.;  C.  S.  Jha,  Ambassador  of  India  to  the  U.N.; 
Christopher  Emmet,  Chairman  of  Foreign  Affairs  Round  Table 
on  radio  station  WEVD;  William  Delano,  insurgent  Brooklyn 
Democrat  running  for  Democratic  nomination  to  the  state 
assembly;  Stewart  Meacham,  Director  of  Foreign  Affairs  Pro¬ 
gram,  AFSC;  and  Robert  Gilmore,  New  York  City  Secretary 
of  AFSC. 

The  Homestead  is  situated  in  the  Taconic  Hills  near  Lake 
Mahopac,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  It  is  a 
rustic,  comfortable,  secluded  place  with  facilities  for  swimming, 
tennis,  shuffleboard,  picnicking,  and  other  summer  diversions. 

The  dates  will  be  August  13  to  20,  and  the  cost  $52  per 
person,  $100  per  couple,  $25  per  child.  The  institute  will  be 
limited  to  80  people.  Brochures  and  registration  forms  are 
available  from  the  AFSC,  237  Third  Avenue,  New  York  3, 
New  York. 

Canadian  Yearly  Meeting 

Canadian  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at  Pickering  College, 
Newmarket,  Ontario,  from  June  24  to  28.  A  panel  discussion 
by  Friends  from  England,  India,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada  on  “How  Relevant  Is  Our  Peace  Testimony  Today?” 
was  a  suitable  opening  for  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Visiting  Friends  always  bring  added  fellowship  and  inspira¬ 
tion.  Among  them  were  Curt  Regen  of  Friends  General  Con¬ 
ference,  Milton  Hadley  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  and  Wini¬ 
fred  and  Wilfrid  Littleboy  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  both 
of  whom  were  heard  in  an  address  on  “Guidance.”  Doctors 
Edward  and  Vivien  Abbott  from  Rasulia,  India,  gave  an 
account  of  their  work  and  the  spiritual  life  of  Friends  in  mid- 
India. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  suffers  a  loss  in  the  departure  of  Cecil 
R.  Evans,  General  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Friends  Service 
Committee,  who  goes  to  the  work  of  the  Quaker  team  at  the 
United  Nations. 

We  welcomed  Levinus  Painter  in  an  inspirational  address, 
the  annual  Sunderland  P,  Gardiner  Lecture. 

Young  Friends,  meeting  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  needed 
balance  to  our  gathering.  We  felt  strengthened  this  year  and 
in  closer  contact  with  Western  Friends,  especially  through  the 
presence  of  Keith  Croak  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Meeting. 

Periodicals  Report  Committee:  A.  Helen  Lawson 
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Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

JULY 

22  to  29 — New  York  Yearly  Meeting  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.  Prin¬ 
cipal  speakers,  Henry  J.  Ca<lbury,  Levinus  K.  Painter,  George  B. 
Ck>rwin,  Albert  Bigelow,  Fred  and  Inez  Reeves,  Lawrence  Pickard. 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting. 

27 — Millville-Muncy  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Elklands  (Route  154, 
near  Wheelerville,  Sullivan  County),  Pa.  At  10:30  a.m.,  worship 
and  business;  picnic  lunch.  At  1:30  p.m.  Charles  Palmer  will  tell 
of  recent  experiences  and  progress  of  Friends  in  Costa  Rica. 

30 — C'hester  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Providence  Meeting  House, 
Media,  Pa.  Worship,  3  p.m.,  followed  by  business.  John  S.  Child, 
Jr.,  who  has  been  attending  International  School  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  will  tell  of  his  impressions  and  experiences  there. 
Picnic  supper  on  the  grounds,  weather  permitting:  beverage  and 
dessert  provided. 

30  to  August  6 — Eighth  Annual  Avon-at-Winni  Institute  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  VVMnnipesaukee,  N.  H.,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  New  England  Region.  For  details  see 
page  413  of  our  issue  for  July  9,  1900. 

31 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Old  Kennett  Meeting  House,  Route 
1,  a  half  mile  east  of  Hamorton,  Pa.,  10:30  a.m. 

31 — 2.50th  Anniversary  of  Quaker  Worship  at  Richland  in 
Quakertown,  Pa.  Meeting  for  worship,  10:.30  a.m.;  box  lunch  and 
social  period,  12  noon  to  2  p.m.,  followed  by  a  program  of  com¬ 
memoration,  to  which  Richmond  P.  Miller  will  bring  a  message. 

AUGUST 

5  to  10 — Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  Stony  Run  and  Homewood, 
at  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md.  Main  speakers: 
George  A.  Walton,  Mary  Cushing  Niles,  Solomon  .4dagala,  Wilfrid 
F'.  Littleljoy,  Charles  C.  Price.  Young  Friends  and  Junior  Yearly 
Meeting. 

6 —  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  10:30  a.m. 

6  to  14 — British  Young  Friends  Conference,  York,  England. 
Theme,  “Living  in  a  Non-Christian  World.” 

7 —  200th  Anniversary  of  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Ama- 
walk,  N.  Y.,  Meeting  House.  Meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m., 
followed  hy  business;  basket  lunch,  12:30  p.m.;  at  1:30  p.m.,  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  play,  “An  Invasion  of  California,”  by  Young  Friends 
of  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  under  the  direction  of  David  Ander¬ 
son.  Route  by  car  to  Amawalk  Meeting:  laconic  Parkway  to  exit 
at  Underhill  Road,  then  to  Route  35  at  Yorktown  Heights,  then 
to  Quaker  C;hurch  Road,  up  the  hill  a  half  mile. 


Special  Conference  Issue 

A  special  24-page  issue  on  the  Friends  General  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  June  24  to  July  1, 
will  be  published  on  August  6. 

Featured:  some  of  the  main  lectures,  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  all  of  them;  sidelights  of  the  Conference;  round 
tables;  morning  lectures;  age  groups;  photographs. 

Cost  per  issue,  25  cents,  plus  three  cents  postage. 
(Confidentially,  it’s  a  tremendous  bargain.  You’ll  want 
it  if  you  were  there,  and  you’ll  need  it  if  you  weren’t.) 

Send  orders  today,  with  payment,  to 

Friends  Journal 

ISIS  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


10  to  14 — Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference, 
at  Quaker  Lane,  near  McNabb,  Illinois. 

13 — Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  4  p.m. 

13 — Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Cain,  Pa.,  3:30  p.m. 

13 —  Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Upper  Dublin,  Pa.  Meeting 
on  Worship  and  Ministry,  2:45  p.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  4  p.m., 
followed  by  business;  box  supper,  6:30  p.m.,  with  beverage  and 
dessert  provided  by  Upper  Dublin. 

14 —  Annual  Reunion  of  Conscientious  Objectors  of  Camp  Meade, 
Md.,  World  War  I,  at  the  Black  Rock  Retreat,  on  Route  472,  four 
miles  south  of  Quarryville,  Pa.  Morning  and  afternoon  meetings; 
bring  your  own  lunch.  Everyone  invited.  For  further  details  con¬ 
tact  the  Secretary,  E.  H.  Gochnauer,  16  Rohrerstown  Road,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

15  to  19 — PaciBc  Yearly  Meeting  at  Willamette  University, 
Salem,  Oregon. 

16  to  21 — Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative,  at  Paullina,  Iowa. 

18  to  21— Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference, 

at  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

20 — Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Falls,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 

22  to  26 — Conference  for  High-School-Age  Young  Friends  at 
Camp  Onas,  near  Rushland,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Theme,  “Is  God 
Necessary?”  Leaders,  Carl  Wise,  Barbara  Hinchcliffe,  William 
Procter,  Howard  Brinton,  Alexander  Shapiro.  Worship,  study,  dis¬ 
cussion,  work,  recreation.  Total  cost,  $20.00.  Send  registration  and 
three  of  the  $20  by  August  1  to  the  Young  Friends  Movement, 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Coming:  Ninth  Annual  Pacifist  Family  Institute  at  Camp  Union, 
Greenfield,  N.  H.,  August  27  to  September  2.  Leader,  A.  J.  Muste. 
For  further  details  and  cost,  write  the  Peace  Section,  AFSC,  P.O, 
Box  247,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Coming:  Annual  Family  Camp  of  the  Foothills  Association  of 
Friends  (Boulder  and  Denver,  Colorado,  and  vicinity)  at  Camp 
Wilaha  above  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado,  September  2  to  5  (Labor 
Day  weekend).  Theme,  “Deepening  the  Spiritual  Life  of  Our  Meet¬ 
ing  and  Deepening  Our  Own  Spiritual  Lives.”  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  write  Matilda  Michener,  7811  Wolff  Court,  Westminster, 
Colorado. 

BIRTHS 

EVANS — On  June  11,  to  William  E.  and  Lucretia  Wood  Evans 
of  Crossville,  Tenn.,  a  daughter,  Deborah  Susanne  Evans.  Her 
parents  are  members  of  Germantown  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  new  West  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Monthly  Meeting 
(Friends  World  Committee  affiliation). 

FURNAS — On  June  13,  to  Seth  E.,  Jr.,  and  Marjorie  Zimmer¬ 
man  Furnas  of  Waynesville,  Ohio,  a  son,  Frederick  Seth  Furnas. 
His  sisters,  Ruth  Ann  and  Marilyn  Jean,  his  brother,  John  Edwin, 
and  his  parents  are  members  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting,  Waynes¬ 
ville,  Ohio. 

GILPIN — On  June  7,  to  D.  Brooke  and  Beatrice  Willig  Gilpin, 
their  second  child,  a  daughter,  Caroline  Gilpin.  The  father  is 
a  member  of  Marlboro  Meeting,  Pa. 

LENK — On  May  25,  to  Carl  G.  and  Dorothy  L.  Lenk  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  a  son,  Charles  Schon  Lenk.  The  mother  is  a  member 
of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  at  Birmingham,  Pa. 

RENNER — On  May  15,  to  Peter  and  Nancy  Fairbank  Renner 
of  Philadelphia,  a  daughter,  Katherine  Renner.  Her  parents  are 
members,  respectively,  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  of 
Rochester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

THOMFORDE — On  June  14,  to  Harold  E.  and  Elinor  Brosius 
Thomforde  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  their  third  child  and  second 
son,  Edwin  Brosius  Thomforde.  He  is  a  birthright  member  of 
London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  where  his  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents,  Charles  F.  B.  and  Margaret  W.  Thomforde  and  Mahlon 
G.  and  Dorothy  N.  Brosius,  are  all  members. 
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YARNALL — On  May  29,  to  Stephen  and  Barbara  Knoblock 
Yamall  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  son,  Thomas  Freeman  Yarnall.  His 
parents  are  members,  respectively,  of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  Y.,  and  of  Ithaca  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.  The  family  is  now 
living  at  3760  University  Way,  Apt.  102,  Seattle  5,  Wash. 

MARRIAGES 

CLAMPITT-DEUTSCH — On  June  12.  at  Friends  House,  in  care 
of  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Meeting,  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  Hanna 
Deutsch,  daughter  of  Emil  and  Regina  Deutsch,  and  Philip 
Clampitt,  son  of  Roy  and  Pauline  Clampitt. 

COPE-MEEKINS — On  June  10,  in  Kennedyville,  Md.,  Cath¬ 
erine  M.  Meekins,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Meekins, 
Kennedyville,  Md.,  and  Gerald  E.  Cope,  son  of  William  T.  and 
Dorothy  B.  Cope,  Kennedyville,  Md. 

HUNT-BOWIE — On  July  2,  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Meeting,  and 
under  the  care  of  that  Meeting,  Margot  Bowie,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Morris  Alexander  Bowie  of  Swarthmore,  and  Ai.an  Reeve 
Hunt,  son  of  Everett  L.  Hunt  of  Swarthmore.  The  bride  and 
groom  and  the  groom’s  father  are  members  of  Swarthmore  Meet¬ 
ing.  Alan  Hunt  is  associated  with  the  Philadelphia  law  firm  of 
Duane,  Morris,  and  Heckscher.  He  and  Margot  Hunt  are  living 
in  Rose  Valley,  Pa. 

JAMES-MARTIN — On  June  4,  in  St.  Margaret’s  House  Epis¬ 
copal  Chapel,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Elaine  M.  Martin,  daughter  of 
August  and  Marion  Martin  and  a  member  of  Gwynedd  Meeting, 
Pa.,  and  Cary  A.  James.  Their  new  address  is  93  Franciscan  Way, 
Berkeley  7,  Calif. 

MITCHELL-WOODWARD— On  June  25.  at  the  Sylvania  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Sylvania,  Pa.,  Mary  Louise  Woodward  and 
Nathaniel  Oliver  Mitchell,  son  of  Harry  S.  and  Florence  Mitchell 
and  a  member  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

PASSMORE-BOWM.4N — On  June  13,  in  the  Helen  Eisenhower 
Chapel,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Ann  M.  Bowman,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Bowman,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  Robert 
C.  Passmore,  son  of  S.  Ralph  and  Mary  C.  Passmore,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 


SCHR.4MM-CAIN — On  June  3,  in  the  Third  Unitarian  Church, 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Patricia  J.  Cain,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Cain,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  and  Richard  P.  Schramm, 
son  of  Harold  J.  and  Florence  J.  Schramm. 

SCHRAMM-CAMPUZANO— On  May  28,  at  the  deanery,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  by  Friends  ceremony,  Diana  P. 
Campuzano,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Raymond  West,  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
and  the  late  Carlos  Campuzano,  and  Lawrence  P.  Schramm,  son 
of  Harold  J.  and  Florence  J.  Schramm. 

DEATHS 

JONES — On  June  3,  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Jessie  M.  Jones,  in 
her  67th  year,  daughter  of  George  L.  and  Minerva  Armstrong 
Jones,  late  of  Chester  County,  Pa.  A  consistent  member  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  Meeting  (at  Birmingham,  Pa.),  she  contributed  many 
hours  to  the  development  of  the  First-day  School.  Her  attendance 
at  the  1920  winter  term  of  Woolman  School  bore  fruit  in  her  in¬ 
creased  devotion  to  the  Meeting.  She  was  an  Overseer  and  active 
in  several  fields.  Her  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  community. 

KOSER — On  June  28,  at  Northfield,  N.  J.,  Eleanor  Richards, 
a  member  of  Menallen  Monthly  Meeting,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.  She  will 
be  remembered  especially  for  her  many  years  of  devoted  service 
as  Superintendent  of  the  First-day  School. 

NEWLIN — On  June  14,  after  several  months  of  illness,  in  The 
Haven  rest  home  near  Lexington,  N.  C.,  James  Curtis  Newlin. 
He  was  bom  near  Saxapahaw  in  Alamance  County,  N.  C.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1896.  He  received  the  A.B.  degree  at  Guilford  College,  the 
A.M.  at  Haverford  College,  and  the  Ph.D.  at  Ohio  State  University. 
He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  educational  work,  with  28  years  of 
teaching  at  Oakwood  School,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In  October,  1959, 
because  of  illness,  he  and  his  wife  moved  to  their  new  home  south 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  He  was  a  lifelong  Friend,  with  membership 
at  Centre  Meeting,  N.  C.,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  where  a  memo¬ 
rial  service  was  held  on  June  19.  Surviving  are  his  wife.  Gene 
Wilson  Newlin;  five  sisters,  Alice  Hoskins,  Eliza  Coble,  Jennie 
Hardison,  Anna  May  McCulloch,  and  Sadie  Davis;  and  two  broth¬ 
ers,  Leland  and  Elbert  Newlin. 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

PKOBHXZ  —  Sundays,  9:45  a.m..  Adult 
Study;  11  a.m.,  Meetlne  for  Worship  and 
First-day  School.  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  James  Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  West 
Mitchell. 

TtrCBOV  —  Friends  Meetlngr,  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  Julia  S.  Jenks,  2140  East 
Fourth  Street;  Tucson  MA  3-5305. 


CALIFORNIA 

OBAXXMOHT — Friends  meetlngr,  0:80  a.m. 
on  Scripps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  439  W.  0th  Street. 

£A  JOBBAp— Meeting.  11  a.m.,  7380  Eads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  OD  4-7459. 

BOS  AirOBZ.BS — Meeting;.  11  a.m.,  Univ. 
Meth.  Church,  4th  floor,  817  W.  34th  Street. 

FABO  ABTO — ^First-day  school  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  10  a.m.  Meeting  for 
worship  at  11.  957  Colorado. 

/  PASABBVA— 526  E.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

BAH  PBAHCZ8CO— Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  2160  Lake  Street. 


COLORADO 

BOTTBDBB— Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m.. 


22nd  and  Pearl  Streets.  Clerk:  Wolfgang 
Thron,  HI  3-6161. 

SBHVBB — Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:45 
a.m.,  2026  S.  Williams.  Clerk,  SU  9-1790. 


CONNECTICUT 

KABTPOBD— Meeting,  11  a.m..  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  144  South  Quaker  Lane, 
West  Hartford. 

BBW  HAVBB — Meeting  9:45  a.m..  Conn. 
Hall,  Yale  Old  Campus;  phone  FU  7-1639. 

BBWTOWB  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school.  11  a.m.,  Hawley  School. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASHnrCWOV — Meeting,  Sunday,  9  a.-jn. 
and  11  a.m..  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


FLORIDA 

OATTOBA  BBACB  —  Meeting,  11  a.m.. 
First-days  at  300  North  Halifax  Avenue. 
Information,  Sarah  Belle  George,  CL  2-2833. 

OAIB BSVIBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days.  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JACK80BVZBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.  m.,  YWCA.  ConUct  EV  9-4345. 

mAMZ— Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A., 
114  S.El  4th  St..  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk.  Tu  8-4629. 


MIAm — University,  Wesley  Foundation, 
Sundays  7:30  p.m.  tierk,  MO  1-5036. 

OBBABBO-WIBTBB  PA3»— Meeting.  11 

a.m.,  316  E.  Marks  St.  Orlando;  MI  7-3025. 

PABM  BBACK  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:30 
a.m.,  823  North  A  St,  Lake  WortlL 

ST.  PBTBBSBmUi — First-day  school  and 
meeting.  11  a.m.,  130  19th  Avenue  S.E. 


GEORGIA 

ATBABTA  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school  at  10  a.m.  1384  Falrvlew 
Road,  X.E.,  Atlanta  6.  Phone  DR  3-7986. 
Phern  Stanley.  Clerk.  Phone  DR  3-5357. 


ILLINOIS 

CHZCACK) — 57th  Street  Meeting  of  Friends. 
Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker 
House.  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Monthly 
meeting.  7:30  p.m.,  every  flrst  Friday. 
Telephone  BUtterfleld  8-3066. 


INDIANA 

BVAar8VZI.BB— Meeting.  Sundays,  TMCA, 
11  a.m.  For  lodgrlng  or  transportation  call 
Herbert  Goldhor,  Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends,  OR  6-7776). 

ZBDZABAPOBZS-Lan thorn  Friends.  1040 
W.  42nd  Street  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10  a.m.  Telephone  LI 
6-0422. 
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IOWA 

DBS  MOXVB8 — South  entrance,  2920  30th 
Street;  worship,  10  a.ni.,  classes,  11  a.m. 

LOUISIANA 

BBW  om^BAVS  —  Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  Information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


MARYLAND 

SABDT  SPBIBO  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  a.m.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  R.  B. 
Thomas;  telephone  WA  4-3366. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CAMBKIDOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square)  9:30 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6883. 

BAHTITCXET  —  Sundays  10:30  a.m., 

through  July  and  August.  Historic  Fair 
Street  Meeting  House. 

WBIiXiBBLBT  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  10:30 
a.m.  at  Tenacre  (Country  Day  School, 
Benvenue  Street  near  Grove  Street. 

WOBOB8TBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MICHIGAN 

DBTBOZT — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  a.m.  In 
Highland  Park  YWCA,  Woodward  and 
Winona.  TO  7-7410  evenings. 


MINNESOTA 

MZVBBAPOIiXS — Meeting,  11  a.m..  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson,  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-9675. 

XXVBXAPOIiXB  —  Church  Street,  unpro¬ 
grammed  worship,  10:15  a.m..  University 
Y.M.C.A..  FB  5-0272. 


MISSOURI 

KAVSAS  OXTT— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  306 
West  39th  Street,  10:30  a.m.  Call  HI  4-0888 
or  CL  2-6058. 

8T.  XiOUXB — Meeting,  2539  Rockford  Ave., 
Rock  Hill,  10:30  a.m.:  phone  PA  6-0429. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATLAVTXO  OXTT  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m..  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m..  South 
Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

SOVBX — First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:15  a.m.,  (Quaker  Church  Road. 

HADSONTXBIiD  —  Meeting  for  Worship, 
11:00  a.m.  First  Day,  Lake  St.,  Albert 
Wallace,  Clerk. 

MAHA8Q1TAV — First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11:15  a.m.,  route  35  at  Manas- 
quan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 

MOHTC^AXlb— 289  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10.30  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.  (July, 
August,  10  a.m.).  Visitors  welcome. 


NEW  MEXICO 

ALBUQVBBQUB — Meeting  and  First-day 
School.  11  a.m.,  815  Girard  Blvd.,  N.K, 


Albuquerque.  John  Atkinson,  Clerk.  Phone 
ALpine  5-9588. 


8ABTA  PB— Meeting.  Sundays,  11  A.m.. 
Olive  Rush  Studio,  630  Cas^on  Road. 
Sante  Fe.  Jane  H.  Baumann,  Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

AIiBAHT — Worship  and  First-day  school. 
11  a.m..  YMCA.  423  State  St;  Albany  3-6242 

BTTFPAXO — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
1 1  a.m.,  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  BL  0252. 

LOBG  X8IJLV3>— Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhasset  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.;  meeting,  11  a.m. 

NEW  TOBK  —  First-day  meetings  for 

worship: 

11  a.m.  221  B.  15th  St,  Manhattan 

Bari  Hall,  Columbia  University 
110  Schermerhorn  St,  Brooklyn 
137-10  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing 
3 :30  p.m.  Riverside  Church,  15th  floor 
Telephone  GRamercy  3-8018  (Mon.-Fri. 
0-4)  about  First-day  schools,  monthly 
meetings,  suppers,  etc. 

SCABSSALB — Worship,  from  June  12th 
through  Sept.  4th,  Sundays,  9:30  a.m., 
133  Popham  Rd.  (^lerk,  William  Vickery, 
162  Warburton  Ave.,  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


STBACVBE — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  YWCA,  339  B.  Onondaga  Street. 


OHIO 


CXNCINNATX — Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a.m.,  355  West  McMillan,  Richard  Day, 
Correspondent,  WI  1-2419. 

CLBVELANB — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HAXUU8BUBO  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 


HAVBBFOBS — Buck  Lane,  between  Lan¬ 
caster  Pike  and  Haverford  Road.  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.  Meeting  for  Worship  at 
11  a.m. 


LANOASTBB — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1  Vi  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 


PHXLAEBIiPKXA — Meetings,  10:30  a.m., 
unless  specified;  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
information  about  First-day  schools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  20  South  12th  Street. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  Bast  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  A  Cambria,  11:16a.m. 
Fourth  A  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  A  Orthodox  Sts.,  10:30  a.m. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  St.,  45  W.  School  House  L.,  11  a.m. 
Powelton,  36th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  a.m. 


FXTTSBXrBOK  —  Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1353  Shady  Avenue. 


BBAEXNO  —  First-day  school.  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 


STATB  OOXiXiBOB  —  318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:46  a.m. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

JAMBSTOWN  —  Conanicut  Meeting,  10:30 
a.m.,  July  3rd  through  September  4th. 


TENNESSEE 

MB1IFKX8  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  9‘30  a.m. 
Clerk,  Sumner  Parker.  BR  6-8391. 


TEXAS 

AUSTIN  —  Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 

Flrst-dav  school,  10  a.m.,  606  Rathervue 
Place.  Clerk.  Priscilla  Zuck,  GR  7-3414. 

DAIiEAB— Sunday,  10:30  a.m..  Adventist 
Church,  4009  N.  Central  Bxpressway. 
Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religion  Dept., 
S.M.U.:  FL  2-1846. 

HOUSTON  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  9  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6413. 


WANTED 


EFFICIENCY  OR  SMALL  APARTMENT 
for  lady  In  Germantown.  Pennsylvaitla. 
Near  transportation,  by  September  1st. 
Write  Box  D160,  Friends  Journal. 


AVAILABLE 


FURNITURE  UPHOLSTERING  —  Slip 
covers  and  draperies.  Over  35  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Estimates  are  free.  First-class 
workmanship  at  reasonable  prices.  Will 
go  anywhere  within  25  miles  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Nine  years  of  references  from 
Friends  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Member 
of  Swarthmore  Meeting.  Write  Thom 
Seremba,  1024  Spruce  St.,  Collingdale,  Pa., 
or  telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734. 


For  Rent  or  Sole 

TWO  COTTAOB8 

FEBXASXB  FABX,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Two  bedrooms,  kitchen,  living  room 
with  bath.  One  furnished,  and  one  un¬ 
furnished.  Telephone  AL  7-2298,  or  call 
at  507  South  9th,  Perkasie,  Pa. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  lAST  ISth  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 

A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limitsd. 
Advance  reservations  requasted. 

Tslspbens  ORomercy  5-9193 


ADVERTISE  IN  THE  JOURNAL 


IN  A  RUT? 


Tired  of  some  old  routine?  For  a  new  ap¬ 
proach,  a  new  vision  or  revision  of  your 
goals  and  work,  consult  Mr.  Tomlinson,  AAr. 
Burroughs  or  Mr.  Hodgson.  Send  today  for 
free  folder  "Job  Strategy."  KIngswood  3-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 

545  Rirtgars -Avanwa,  SwarthaMra,  Fa. 
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1896  1960 

BACK  LOG  CAMP 

MArkel  7-3576 

FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

Write  to  us  for 

SABAEL,  NEW  YORK 

BACK  L.OO  CAMP  enters  upon  Its  SSth 
year  on  July  1.  It  is  a  camp  for  fami¬ 
lies  and  adults  on  beautiful  Indian 
Lake  in  the  Adlrondacka 

Walking  •  Canoe  Trips  •  Swimming 
Fishing  •  Resting 

all  your  books. 

302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

The  Friends  Book  Store  will  be  closed  from 
August  the  15th  to  August  29th.  During  this 
vocation  period,  order  books  from  YEARLY 
MEETING  OFFICE,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  2,  Pa.  LOcust  8-4111. 

CLOSES  SEPTEMBER  6,  1960 

Stnd  for  bookltt  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Cadbury 

774  MiHbreok  Lane,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Midway  2-1739 

THE  APPEL  FARM 

ART  and  MUSIC  CENTER  for  CHILDREN,  5-13 

A  unique  combination  orts-form  life-family  life. 
Resident  Comp  until  August  22. 

Write  THE  APPEL  FARM  Art  and  Music  Center 
for  Children,  R.  0.  3,  Elmer,  New  Jersey, 
or  phene  Elmer  8-2472 

STRAWBRIDGE 

&  CLOTHIER 

FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  ARCH  STREET,  PHIUDELPHIA  6,  PA 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE 

single  with  running  water,  also  rooms  with 
private  or  semiprivate  bath.  Enjoy  home 
cooking. 

Prao  parking.  Talephena  MArket  7-2025 

EASTMAN  DILLON,  ONION 

SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Ifembere  New  York  Stock  Ezehanse 

Investments 

Builders  of  Confidence 

Since  1868 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Rrprrsmreriu* 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
Brood  and  Chestnut  Street*,  Philodelpbio  7,  Po. 

complete,  modern  plant  for  the  production  of 
FINE  PRINTING 

T 

The  Legal  Intelligencer 

10  South  37th  Street,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
Telephone  EVergreen  6-1535 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
WAlnut  2-7900 


LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


Houseparents  at  Youthville 

Methodist  Youthvill.  at  N.wton  offers 
employment  opportunities  to  couples  os 
houseparents  to  teen-age  boys  or  girls 
with  problems.  On-the-job  training. 
Both  people  on  salary.  30-55  years  of 
age.  Good  health.  AAotivotion  for  Chris¬ 
tian  service.  An  appreciation  for  teen¬ 
agers.  Write  to  D.  Coyd  Taggart,  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Box  246,  Newton,  Kansas. 


PRESS  OF 

HARRY  S.  SCOTT 

INCOKPORATED 

Printing  —  Engraving  —  Carbon  Forms 
Pamphlets  —  Brochures  —  Catalogues 
414  WATER  ST.,  BALTIMORE  2 
SA  7-7252  LE  9-6510 

•  “We  Never  Disappoint"  • 


nn  k  BOYD 

mmi  HOME 

♦  James  E.  Fyfe  •  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

Cremation  Servioe  Available 

7047  Germantown  Ave. 

CHeatnnlHiil  7-8700 
n^M*  Utribit  Ctmantoum  Utttinf 


Allot  US  are,  nowand  again!  If  It’s  your 
lob  that  doesn’t  suit  you,  why  not  look 
into  the  advantages  of  a  life  insurance 
career? 


Provident  Mutual,  founded  over  93 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  continues  to  offer  reward¬ 
ing  careers  in  a  “service”  business— 
both  in  the  Home  Office  and  in  selling. 
Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means 
adequate  training,  a  business  of  your 
own  and  no  limit  on  earnings.  For 
further  information,  write  Lewis  C. 
Sprague,  Vice  President  and  Manager 
oMgencies,  Box  7378,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pennsylvania. 


PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia 
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ASK  OU  k  OPIN  ION 
OF  YOUR  SBCURiritS 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  StrMts 
Phllod.lphla  7,  Pa. 

LOcutt  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


BUSINESS  WANTED 

Old  •(tablifh.d,  top  ratad  Philadelphia  Quakar 
family  concam  national  efficat  datira*  to  pur- 
chota  for  up  to  $750,000  tath,  ooch,  butinattat 
relating  to  tongiblaa  uaad  by  induttriol,  commer¬ 
cial  and  inatitutional  uaari.  Sallara'  products 
mutt  hove  bean  tuccastful  in  at  least  one  mar¬ 
ket  for  at  least  one  year.  Finders'  fees  paid. 
Box  M-144,  Friends  Journal. 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngswood  3-0272 

Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 


Under  personal  supervision  of 

Mbs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


Counseling:  Service 

of  the 

Family  Relations  Committee 

For  all  inquiries  and  appointments  call  Phil¬ 
adelphia  VI  3-0856  during  July  and  August 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  he  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  dividends. 
Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

UNSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fud  a.  WnNEB,  President 


POSITIONS  OPEN 

The  San  Francisco  Office  of  the  AFSC  invites  applications  from  concerned 
and  qualified  persons  for  these  positions  beginning  September  1. 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  SECRETARY 

Supervision  of  staff  working  with  American  Indians,  farm  workers,  Mexican 
Americans,  troubled  youth. 

FARM  LABOR  CO-OP  SECRETARY 

Development  of  experimental  farm  labor  cooperatives,  helping  growers  and 
workers  to  improve  employment  practices. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERVICES  SECRETARY 

!  Servicing  of  material  aids,  school  affiliations,  and  international  education 

I  programs.  (Retired  person  suitable.) 

CHURCH  PEACE  SECRETARY 

Encouragement  of  peace  work  in  Northern  California  churches. 

(Retired  religious  personnel  preferred.) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE  SECRETARY 

Planning  and  administration  of  California  conference  on  human  rights  for 
500  high  school  students. 

SENIOR  STENOGRAPHER 

1  Secretarial  abilities  plus  concern  for  peace;  publicity  layout  skills  desirable. 

Write  to:  Executive  Secretary,  Northern  California  Regional  Office,  American 
I  Friends  Service  Committee,  2160  Lake  Street,  San  Francisco  21,  California. 
I  (Telephone:  SKyline  2-7766} 


For  you,  a  man  from  India  con¬ 
tributes  a  meditation  ...  a 
woman  from  New  Zealand 
writes  a  prayer  ...  a  pastor 
from  Sw^en  leads  a  devotion 
...  in  the  World  Christian  Fel¬ 
lowship  Number  of  The  Upper 
Room. 

Men  and  women  of  32  countries 
and  from  almost  all  evangelical 
denominations  extend  the  hand 
of  Christian  brotherhood  in 
preparing  the  devotions  for  this 
September-October  issue.  You 
and  your  family  take  part  in 
World-Wide  Christian  fellowship 
as  you  follow  their  thoughts  in 
daily  worship. 

Whether  you  get  The  Upper 
Room  through  your  local 
church  or  by  individual  ■  sub¬ 
scription,  you  will  not  want  to 
miss  this  inspiring  number.  New 
orders  shoidd  be  mailed  now. 
Ten  or  more  copies  to  one 
address,  7  cents  per  copy.  In¬ 
dividual  yearly  subscriptions 


The  tvorld’s  most  widely  used 
daii  devotional  guide 
37  Editions  —  31  Languages 
1^08  (^rand  Ave.  Nashville  5,  Tenn. 


July  23,  1960 
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Dear  Friends:  This  letter  was  mailed  to  all  Yearly  Meeting  families,  Fourth  Month  25th,  1960. 
The  response  indicates  that  many  Friends  are  concerned  about  the  education  of  Friends  children, 
yet  $3,000.00  is  still  needed  to  reach  the  1959  expressions  of  your  interest  in  the  education  of 
our  children.  Whatever  you  send  will  help  a  Friends  child  attend  a  Friends  school  in  1960-61. 
ELLIS  B.  RIDGWAY,  JR.,  Treasurer,  Philadelphia  National  Bank,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Summer  Guests 

Vacation  in  Elkmont,  Pennsylvania, 
rural  Sullivan  County.  Reatfol,  pictur* 
esque,  secluded.  Comfortable  rooms, 
bomecooked  food,  reasonable  rates. 
Separate  house  for  families.  Near  Elk* 
lands  Meeting  House.  Transportation 
from  door  to  door  is  planned  at  two* 
week  intervals.  Open  July  2nd  through 
Labor  Day,  also  Autumn  weekends. 
Write  IRENE  BOWN,  ForksvUle,  Pa. 
Phone  Estella  43646. 


'  HARD  WORK  IN  THE  SUN 

For  a  refreshing  pick-up,  try  CELERY  FIG-PEP  or  VEGE- 
PROTEEN.  "When  Friends  Entertain"  gives  directions  for 
mixing  these  and  many  other  delicious  drinks.  For  your 
free  copy,  send  name  and  address,  also  any  contributions 
you  wish  to  make,  to:  The  Temperance  Committee,  Box  K, 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  cooducational  day  school  with¬ 
in  2.%  milM  of  New  York  provides 
a  well  balanced  college  preparatory 
program  designed  to  stress  in  the 
student  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  radvctien  In  Iwitlen  l«  available  fa 
membert  of  The  Sociefy  of  Eriendt. 

Alexander  Tunstall  MacNutt 
Headmaster 

Bex  B,  Lecvef  Valley,  Leng  Island,  N.  Y. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


HORIZON’S  EDGE 

A  Country  ~  Home  School  , 

CANTERBURY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A  family  school  for  boys  and  girls,  grades  three  through 
eight.  Because  young  children  need  family  life,  our  school 
is  home-centered.  We  emphasize  individual  teaching,  sound 
academic  foundation,  development  of  social  sensitivity, 
creative  arts. 

Brochure  on  request.  WILLIAM  AND  MILDRED  MEEH 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 

A  Coeducational  Country  Day  School 

Feur-yeer  kindergarten  fhreugh  12rii  Grad# 
Callage  Preparotery  Curriculum 

Fenndad  in  1S4S  by  the  Socloty  of  Friando, 
•nr  ■cheol  centinnes  t#  •mphaaiaa 
IntcKiity,  freodam,  simplicity  in  sdneatlon 
threngb  conesm  for  the  Indlvldaal  etudent. 

Meuill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
EeUblUhed  1689 
Coeducational  Day  School 
Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

While  eollega  preparation  la  a  primary 
aim,  personal  guidance  helps  each  etudent 
to  develop  ae  an  individual.  Spiritual 
values  and  Quaker  principles  are  empha- 
elsed.  Central  location  provides  many  edu¬ 
cational  resonrcaa  and  aasy  aeceas  from 
the  snburbs.  Friends  intemstod  in  a  sonnd 
academic  program  are  aneouragod  to  apply. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmmeter 


Penn  Charter's  Message  to  Friends  Not  Enrolled  in  a  Friends  School: 

If  the  cost  of  attending  a  Friends  school  has  discouraged  you.  If  you  wish  a 
sound  education  with  healthy  athletic  and  extracurricular  programs  for  all 
students,  and  If  you  value  a  strengthening  Quaker  atmosphere  in  education,  we 
invite  you  to  consider  PENN  CHARTER. 

Pounded  in  168D  and  carrying  on  the  concern  for  education  expressed  In 
William  Penn's  Charter,  under  which  It  now  operates,  Penn  Charter  can  offer 
substantial  scholarship  aid  to  students  of  good  character  and  ability  whose 
financial  resources  are  limited.  It  welcomes  inquiries  from  Friends. 

The  Headmaster,  JOHN  F.  GUMMERK 

William  Penn  Chartar  Schaol 
Philadslpkla  44,  Pa. 


BOTR — KlndargartMi  through  Grade  13 


GTBTill  TlndergagtoB,  through  Grade  3 


1799-westtown  school-1960 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

School  Philosophy — Paragraph  Three 

With  regard  to  the  training  of  the  intellect,  we  expect  both 
faculty  and  students  to  grow  in  their  capacity  to  understand  and 
communicate.  We  aim  to  achieve  a  measure  of  objectivity,  candid¬ 
ness,  and  humility,  and  to  develop  the  courage  to  face  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  failure.  We  believe  that  the  search  for  truth  in  the 
various  academic  disciplines,  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  alike, 
is  steadied  and  enlightened  by  our  religious  insights. 

APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1961 
For  a  catalogue  or  further  information,  please  write: 

J.  Kirk  Russell,  Director  of  Admissions.  Box  1000 
_ Westtown  School,  Westtown,  pa. 


THX  LEOAL  INTgLAjagNCEII 


